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UNITE.D  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Farmer::  Cooperative  Demonstrations 
Nor-hhsrn  and  Western  States. 

The  County  Agent  is  a  part  of  a  great  A'^ricultural  movement.  This' 
movement  has  for  its  ultimate  purpose  the,  hui:    .  g  up  of  3.  country  life 
that  shall  be  wholesome,  attra.ctive,  cultured,  effic'sent  and  profitable. 
There  are  many  sections  of  our  country  today  that  have  one  or  more  of 
these  conditions,  but  the  sections  where  all  are  found  in  happy  unison 
are  comparatively  few.     The  desire  of  those  who  are  thinking  on  rural 
problems  is  ihat  rural  communities  everyv/hsre  shall -be  wholesoma,  attrac- 
tive and  cultured,  and  that  each  individual  shall  receive  a  fair  reward 
for  the  labor  done  and  the  capital  invested.     The  County  Agent  lias  one 
dominant  part  in  this  program.    While  he  may  take  other  parts,  nis  pri- 
mary function  is  to  help  make  agriculture  efficient  and  profitable.  This 
is  his  particular  field  and  his  first  concern.     Moreover,  \':e  believe  this 
is  the  chief  cornerstone  of  the  whole  rural  structure,  and  that  in  propor- 
tion as  we  are  successful  in  m.aking  agriculture  profitable  will  the  com.mu- 
nity  became  attractive,  cultured,  and  a  place  wholesome  and  desirable  to 
live  in. 


The  County  Agent  will  not  handle  the  whole  rural  problem  alone.  Ir, 
is  evident  from  the  recent  activities  of  the  church,  the  develcpment  of  num- 
erous rural  organiza-tions ,  &nd  the  consideration  being  given  to  rural  school 
problems  by  our  educators  that  there  v/ill  be  other  workers  in  the  field  be- 
sides the  County  Agent.    The  helpful  County  Agent  will  cooperate  with  all 
these  forces  in  their  different  fields;  but  in  such  work  he  should  never 
lose  sight  of  his  o\rn.  particular  field,  which  is  that  of  developing  a  more 
effective  and  profitable  agriculture. 


Just  what  is  meant  by  a  profitable  agriculture?     Simply  this:  There 
shall  be  a  reasonable  return  on  the  capital  invested  in  farming  and  a  rea- 
sonable return  for  the  farmer's  labor  and  managerial  ability.     A  farm.er 
like  any  othsr  man  in  any  other  business  is  entitled  to  just  v/hat  he  earns 
and  no  miOre ;  but  v/hat  he  earns  should  be  sufficient  to  give  him  and  his 
family  some  of  the  more  c  "    :  -rnces  of  modern  life,  time  for 

study,  some  recreation,  :;  .  c  v,:.  j ;  i  ,:;-t  ■  ;  lor  education  for  his  children. 
With  some  money  in  his  p^t^^ui,  the  fcu'riier  will  support  the  church,  place 
conveniences  in  his  house,  magasines  and  literature  on  the  sitting-room 
table,  and  send  his  children  to  the  best  schools  with  very  little  outside 
prompting.     It  is  v/ith  this  belief  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
using  its  extension  funds  to  encourage  such  demonstration  work  as  has  for 
its  ultimate  purpose  the  very  definite  thing  of  increasing  the  farmer's 
net  income,  • 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Rural  Progress, 
President  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield  appointed  a  com^mittee  to  draft  a  "Rural 
Program  for  Massachussetts . "    This  idea  has  a  very  broad  application  to 
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extension  work--National ,  State,  and  County.     Such  a  program  needs  to  be 
based  on  a  thorough  rural  survsy--the  like  of  which  has  never  yet  been 
taken--oi  all  the  factors  and  forces  influencing  country  life.     Such  a 
survey  has  not  yet  been  mads  bacause  heretofore  there  has  been  no  macnine 
for  carr3?ing  it  forvvard.     Some  desi^ltory  reconnaissance  i3?ork  ha-s  been 
undertaken,  but,  because  of  insufficient  time 'or  inadequate  funds,  the 
work  has  not  proceeded  far. 

The  County  Agent  is  ideally  situated  to  make  or  direct  such  a  survey 
which  should  bring  together  all  the  facts  relating  to  the  development  of 
agriculture  and  country  life  in  the  country.     It  is  only  after  such  a 
survey  has  been  made  that  a,  final  rural  program  can  be  formulated,  and, 
until  it  is  formulated  there  is  liJcelihood  of  the  County  Agricultural 
Agent,  and,  for' that  matter,  of  all  demonstration  workers,  being--like 
the  farmer- -eztremely  busy  but  more  or  less  inefficient  because  a  definite 
campaign  has  not  been  developed.     But,  even  before  a  survey  has  been  com- 
pleted and  a  definite  program  adopted,  there  is  much  that  can  be  done. 
Just  as  the  farmer  can  ditoh  a  sv7ampy  field  before  having  a  drainage 
engineer  make  the  complete  system  for  his  whole  farm,  so  the  farm  demon- 
strator can  decide  on  a.  few  things  before  attacking  the  whole  rural  prob- 
lem and  run  the  risk  of  failure  just  as  the  farmer  does  because  of  the 
"hit- and  miss''  methods.     The  demonstration  movement  is  growing  so 
rapidly  that  there  is  some  danger  cf  acting  first,  and  thinking  afterward. 
The  demonstration  problems  are  so  big  that  there  is  great  need  of  their 
being  thought  clear  through.    Nothing  could  add  greater  stability  to  the 
A.gricultural  Agent  movement •  than  the  adopting  of  a,  carefully  developed 
rural  program  for  each  agricultural  county. 


The  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  California  has  issued 
"a  very  suggestive  circular  on  The  County  Farm  Bureau,  which  is  defined  as 
being  form^ed  "to  bring  together  for  mutual  cooperation  those  farmers  who 
?/ant  to  investigate  the  fundamental  problems  that  are  involved  in  produc- 
tion on  their  farms."    The  argum.en-t  of  the  circular  may  be  summarised  as 
follows: 

After  noting  that  every  State  has  its  ezperiment  farm  which  has  done 
valuable  work  for  agriculture,  it  is  remarked  that  "many  of  our  -farm, 
problems  are  already  solved  on  the  farms  of  -bhe  Nation,***  but  tnese 
solutions  usually  fall  out  of  sight  unnoted  or  are  known  only  to  the  men 
on  whose  farms  they  occur."    It  is  then  remarked  that  there  are  more 
than  100,000  farms  in  the  United  States  for  every  ezperiment  station  farm. 
"Obviously,"  says  the  circular,  "if  the  results  cn  some  small  percentage 
of  these  could  be  viewed  from  the  same  standpoint  as  at  the  ezperiment 
farm.,  the  benefits  would  enormously  outnumber  the  records  achieved  by 
the  esperim-ent  stations.     It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  gather  all 
this  material  or  to  note  all  the  changing  conditions  on  farms.     But  it 
m^ay  be  possible  to  gather-  together  in  one  county  organization  the  wide- 
awake and  interested  farmers  wh8  will  compare  their  results  with  those 
of  others  and,  in  a  more  or  less  scientific  way,  plan  out  experiments 
and  demDniitraticns  cn  their  own  farms.     Such  is  a  farm  bureau." 
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"Fundamsntally ,  then,  a  farm  bureau  for  the  county  oan  be  collectively 
a  sort  of  giant  experiment  station  v/ith  several  hundred  observers  who  will 
hold  a  monthly  caucus  to  compare  results."     It  is  added  that  the  farm  bu- 
reau has  a  trained  man  to  aid  it,  the  County  Agent,  a  man  whose  business 
it  is  to  help  in  the  interpretation  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  bureau 
members,     "The  farm  bureau  can  be  of  greater  value  to  the  county  than  the 
farm  adviser;  together  they  can  be  of  more  benefit  than  either  alone." 

Attention  is  called  to  many  of  the  services  the  bureau  may  render 
to  the  people  of  the  county,  promoting  better,  roads,  more  wholesome  social 
institutions,  recreation  for  the  young,  educational  facilities  for  all, 
and  other  good  things,  "But  its  first  and  surest  function  is  to  increase 
the  local  knowledge  of  agficuitural  fact." 


A  study  of  the  reports  of  many  successful  County  Agents  shows  great 
diversity  of  procedure  in  the  inauguration  of  the  work.     One  began  work 
in  the  winter  at  a  series  of  farmers'  institutes,  where  his  talks  and 
demonstrations  on  judging  and  grading  grain  and  on  seed  selection  won  him 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  farmers.     Another  began  in  the  spring 
by  holding  a  series  of  spraying  and  pruning  demonstrations  in  orchards 
in  every  tov/nship  of  the  country.     Another  held  meetings  in  each  township 
in  his  county  under  the  direction  of  the  township's  vice-president,  to 
which  all  the  Bureau  members  of  the  township  were  invited.    These  meetings 
partook  of  the  nature  of  a  conference,  at  which  the  Agent  described  the 
Bureau's  work  and  the  farmers  discussed  their  local  conditions.  Several 
made  reconnaissance  surveys,  one  using  card  No.  1  of  the  Office  of  Farm 
Management.    The  questions  asked  in  filling  out  these  cards  opened  up  new 
lines  of  thought  to  the  farmers,  thus  winning  their  confidence.     In  all 
these  instances  and  many  others  that  might  be  given,  the  Agent  had  an 
opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with  the  farmers  and  win  their  confidence 
as  well  as  to  learn  the  actual  agricultural  conditions.     The  number  of 
Bureau  members,  their  distribution  throughout  the  various  townships,  local 
conditions,  and  time  of  the  year  will  have  much  to  do  with  the  procedure 
of  the  Coujity  Agent.    V/nere  the        /  it  is  well  organized,  with  Bureau 
members  in  every  township,  the  _ip  conference,  with  a  demonstration 

carried  out  on  the  farms  of  a  fev.  u-u^jbers  of  each  group,  are  safe  methods 
of  procedure* 

Farmers  have  been  belabored  by  agricultural  extension  v?orkers  because 
they  do  not  have  a  definite  rotation  system,  because  they  do  not  properly 
plan  their  work,  and  because  they  follow  a  more  or  less  "hit  and  miss" 
method.    In  other  words*  they  need  a  program.    There  is  little  doubt  but 
that  many  farmers  deserve  this  criticism.    But  there  is  need  of  the  ex- 
tension men  having  a  care  lest  the  farmers  return  the  complaint  in  kind. 
"The  extension  worker  should  have  a  program."    It  can  be  said  with  some 
justice  that  there  has  been  considerable  *'hit  and  miss"  extension  work. 
Just  the  proportion  that  has  "hit"  is  a  mooted  question.     Undoubtedly  there 
would  have  been  fewer  "misses"  if  a  little  more  in  the  vvay  of  deiiniteness 
characterized  the  demonstration  movement. 
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Soms  confusion  has  arisen  v/ith  reference  to  the  vacations  of  Field 
Agents  of  this  Department.    Leave  of  absence  ^ith  pay  of  Field  Agents 
cooperatively  eii:pluyed  on  an  a,nnual  ba.3is  by  the  United  States  Department 
cf  Agriculture  and  the  Agricultural  Colleges  is  limited  by  law  on  the  part 
of. the  Department  to  fifteen  days,  during  any  one  calendar  year.  Leave 
cf  absence  taken  in  escess  of  fifteen  days  (ezclusix-e  of  holidays  and 
Sundays)  under- present  laws  must  be  without  pay  from  the  Department. 
Field  men  are  under  no  obligation  to  work  on  Sundays  or  the  seven  legal 
holidays,  Jan.  1.  Feb.  22,  May  30,  July  4,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day 
and  December  25. 


In  ezempting  County  Agents  from  the  requirements  of  submitting  matter 
for  publication  to  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Department,  Secretary 
Houston  says  in  Memorandum.  No.  103,  dated  September  16,  1914,  "This  pro- 
cedure, however,  need  not  be  observed  in  the  case  of  articles  on  strictly 
agricultural  subjects  of  a  purely  local  character  prepared-  by  the  demon- 
>^tration  or  other  local  agents  of  the  Department  for  the  information  and 
guidance  of  farm.ers  in  their  respective  districts  and  published  in  county 
or  other  papers  of  restricted  distribution.     The  approval  of  such  articles 
by  the  District  or  State  supervising  officer  will  be  sufficient.  Such 
officer  should 'be  careful,  however ^  that  nothing  is  published  of  a.  con- 
troversial nature  or  not  strictly  pertaining  to  the  work  under  his  charge." 


The  Agricultural  Education  Service  of  the  Office  cf  Experiment  Sta- 
tions has  for  a  number  of  years  maintained  a  lantern-slide  service.  The 
greater  number  of  these  slides  are  in  sets,  each  cf  which  is  accompanied 
by  a  syllabus  for  a  lecture.     Follo-jying  is  a  list  cf  the  subjects  upon 
which  sets  are  available: 

Lecture  I,     The  preparation  and  use  of  illustrative  material  for 
elementary  agriculture,     II.  Improvement  of  rura,i  schools.     Ill,  Rural 
consolidated  schools.     IV.  Agricultural  education  for  negroes.    Y.  GcmmiU- 
nity  work  in  the  rurs,l  high-school.    VI.  Some  types  of  children's  gardens 
in  the  United  States.    YII.  Some  features  of  high-school  instruction  in 
agriculture.    Recently  there  hsive  been  added  a  large  number  of  slides  on 
the  breeds  of  live  stock.     This  list  consists  of  about  30  slides  on  horses, 
36  on  beef  cattle,  25  on  dairy  cattle,  27  on  sheep,  and  15  cn  swine. 
These  slides  will  be  loaned  for  one  week,  exclusive  of  transportation, 
on  condition  that  the  borrower  agrees  to  pay  express  charges  from  Washing- 
ton and  return,  and  to  be  responsible  for  slides  lost  or  broken. 


This  is  the  planning  timo  for  future  work.    The  Agent  will  soon  real- 
ize that  his  greatest  work  will  be  through  organization.    He  will  have 
much  work  with  individuals  giving  advice  cn  a  multitude  of  subjects; 
but  in  all  his  work  he  \7ill  see  beyond  the  individual  with  whom  he  is 
working  tc  the  neighborhood  cr  group  his  work  may  influence.    His  dezn- 
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onstration  plots  and  fields,  if  scattered  V7is8ly,  will  be  like  bill- 
boards in  an  advertising  campaign.     Around  them  as  nuclei  will  spread 
the  good  practices  they  teach.    Like  good  advertising,  too,  their  effect 
will  be  cumulative)  spreading  in  ever-widening  circles. 


At  the  Annual  Conference  of  State  Leaders  to  be  held  at  the  Sher- 
man House,  Chicago,  December  7  to  11,  it  is  contemplated  that  one  session 
of  a  half  da3/  shall  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  "Boys*  and  Girls' 
Club  work  and  one  session  to  problems  associated  with  extension  work  in 
home  economics.     Other  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  the  Farm  Management 
Demonstrations  and  County  A.gent  work.     It  has  not  been  found  practicable 
to  hold  an  .interstate  meeting  of  County  Agents  this  year. 


The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  has  announced  an  open 
competitive  examination  for  men  only  for  assistant  agricultui^ist j  sal- 
aries from  |1800  to  |2000,  to  be  held  on  November  10,  19l4.    The  duties 
of  the  position  will  be  to  conduct  farm  management  surveys,  farm-effi- 
ciency surveys,  cost-accounting  investigations  by  the  survey  methods,  or 
farm-organization  surveys.     Applicants  must  have  been  farm  raised,  gradu- 
ates with  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an  agricultural  college  of  recognized 
standing,  and  must  be  between  21  and  40  years  old.     Competitors  will  not 
be  assembled,  but  will  be  rated  on  education,  experience,  and  fitness, 
80  points;  publications  or  thesis,  20  points.    Those  desiring  additional 
information  should  address  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at  Washington 
asking  for  Forms  304  and  2095,  stating  the  title  of  the  examination,  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Board  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.,  Chicago,  111.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Customhouse,  New  York,  K.  Y., 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Old  Customhouse",  St.  Louis,  Mo.    No  application  will 
be  accepted  unless  properly  executed,  excluding  the  medical  certificate, 
and  filed  with  the  Commission  at  Washington,  v/itn  the  material  required, 
prior  to  the  hour  of  closing  business  on  November  10,  1914. 


THE  FARM  BUREAU  WORK  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

The  Farm  Bureau  work  in  New  torfc  State  had  its  beginning  in  the  de- 
sire of  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a  railroad  corporation  to  develop  the 
agricultural  resources  of  a  farming  community  in  Southern  New  York.  The 
advice  of  the  College  and  the  Government  was  sought,  and  out  of  a  con- 
ference grew  a  plan  to  employ  an  agricultural  expert  to  give  his  whole 
time  to  work  in  this  one  locality.    This  was  more  than  four  years  ago, 
and  in  March  1911,  Mr.  John  Barron  became  Farm  Bureau  Agent  in  Broome 
County.    A  year  later  two  other  counties,  Chemung  and  Jefferson  were  or- 
ganized, and  in  the  late  fall  of  1912  and  early  winter  of  1913  sis  more 
counties  took  up  the  work. 
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In  every  case  up  to  this  point,  and  in  several  counties  subsequently 
organized,  the  work  was  brought  about  through  the  initiative  of  the  local 
chamber  of  corr^merce  with  the  substantial  financial  aid  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Crop  Improvement  Committee  of  Chicago,  and  railroad  com- 
panies.   It  is  safe  to  say  that,  without  assistance  from  these  essentiB.lly 
non-farmer  and  outside  agencies,  which  usually  amounted  to  |2500  per 
county,  the  first  ten  counties  to  organize  Farm  Bureaus  in  New  York  State 
would  probably  not  have  had  these  institutions  until  one  and  more  likely  two 
years  later. 

When  the  New  York  Legislature  of  1912  passed  legislation  permitting 
the  county  boards  of  supervisors  to  appropriate  such  county  funds  as  they 
deemed  advisable,  to  promote  County-^Agent  work,  they  made  possible  the 
first  financial  support  which  really  earne  from  farmers.    Even  then  for 
the  first  je>ir  it  was  frequently  city  supervisors  who  passed  the  appro- 
priations, while  the  rural  representatives  were  often  indifferent  or  actu- 
ally '  ■     -^-.d  to  them.     In  1913  the  State  Legislature  m.ade  an  appropriation 
of  V w  , to  aid  the  counties  directly  in  organizing  Farm  Bureaus,  at  the 
rate  of  |6C0  per  county.    The  only  stipulation  was  that  the  county  should 
by  some  means  raise  an  equal  amount.    Thus  it  was  that,  while  the  initia- 
tive of  commercial  organizations  •  and  of  the  Federal  Government  m.ade  possi- 
ble the  sta.rting  of  this  important  movem.ent  in  the  Empire  State,  the  State 
itself  assured  its  permanence. 

Since  April,  1913,  the  development  of  the  movement  in  the  State  has 
been  rapid,  and  the  number  of  bureaus  has  grown  from  9  to  26,  with  several 
more  about  to  be  organized.     Of  the  l8,st  15  Bureaus  formed,  at  least  ten 
were  organised  by  farmers,  who  raised  three  to  four-fifths  of  the  money 
required,  and  began  the  work  without  financial  aid  from  either  Government 
nr  Crop  Improvement  Committee.     All  are  Agents  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  have  the  iiaal:lng  pri'/ilege.     With  few  faxceptions,  these  Bu- 
reaus have  Loade  as  much  pi-ogress  in  a  year  8.s  was  made  in  two  years  in 
counties  where  farmers  were  not  interested,  either  in  their  finances  or 
in  their  management-    This  progress  was  not  so  much  due  to  the  managers 
(Agents)  as  to  the  membership  and  interest  of  the  men  in  the  county.  It 
is  an  illustration  of  the  old  and  sound  principle  of  self-help,  which  is 
always  the  most  effective. 

It  is  an  easy  ma,tter  for  the  Goveriuaent  or  the  State  to  organize  a 
Farm  Bureau  and  to  appoint  an  Agent  to  work  with  farmers.    It  is  not  so 
easy  to  Organise  counties  and  communities  to  work  for  themiselves,  but  it 
is  vastly  more  effective.    If  we  have  learned  one  thing  better  than 
another  in  New  York  State,  it  is  this  fact.    How  our  policy  is  not  to  en- 
courage the  organization  of  a  Farm  Bureau  in  a  county  until  several  hun- 
dred farmers  indicate  their  interes-b  by  foi'ming  an  association  and  locally 
providing  at  least  three-fifths  of  the  finances,  as  well  as  assuming  the 
responsibility  for  the  work  and  the  manager.    We  have  had  marked. successes 
with  the  old  method,  but  they  have  been  due  chiefly  to  the  ability  and 
the  personality  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Managers.    In  several  of  these  counties 
the  Bureaus  are  now  being  reorganized  aloug  new  lines. 
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ThQ  average  resources  of  the  26  New  York  Farm  Bureaus  this  year  is 
about  |3350,  of  which  approximately  |2000  is  provided  locally  by  board 
of  supervisors,  local  subscription,  and  membership.     While  the  average 
membership  in  the  State  is  only  about  150  at  the  present  time,  the  mem- 
bership in  the  counties  where  farmers  have  organized  and  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  work  is  about  300.     One  counter  has  a  membership  of  600,  and 
another  of  750,    Especially  in  the  weaker  counties,  a  good  deal  of  super- 
vision and  assistance  has  been  rendered  by  the  Central  Office,  chiefly  in 
an  advisory  capacity- 

  M*  C.  Burritt,  State  Leader. 


PRODUCTS  EX CHANGS  LIST. 
FOR  SALE. 


State  County  Products  for  Sale 


Nebraska  Kimball  40  carloads  of  White  Pearl  potatoes 

Minnesota  Carlton  car  lots  of  potatoes  (Carmens) 

New  York  Tompkins  pure  bred  live  stock 

WANTED. 


State  County  Product 


New  York  Montgomery  alfalfa  seed  (N.  Dak.  or  Colo,  preferred) 


WITH  THS  COUNTY  ACiMTS. 


The  first  carload  of  pure  bred  live  stock  ever  brought  into  Wilkin 
County,  Minnesota,  was  shipped  in  from  Iowa;  by  the  Wilkin  County  Farm 
Bureau  under  the  supervision  of  County  Agent  C.  R.  Billings.    They  were 
Shcrthorns  and  were  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  farmers  of  the  county. 
At  the  same  time  a  car-load  of  pure  bred  and  grade  Guernsey  dairy  cows  was 
brought  into  the  county  for  individual  farmers  under  the  direction  of 
Mr,  Billings. 


On  September  1,  1914,  Mr.  A.  C.  Cooley,  Agent  for  the  San  Luis  Val- 
ley counties,  Colorado,  was  appointed  Extension  Director  and  State  Leader 
for  New  Mexico,  taking  up  his  new  work  at  once.     Already  he  has  four  County 
Agents  at  Work,  with  a  fifth  county  ready  for  business  as  soon  as  a  man 
can  be  secured. 


In. the  first  half  of  1914  the  County  Agents  in  the  Northern  and  West- 
States  made  calls  on  35,000  farmers  in  regard  to  some  farm  problems. 


c 
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As  a  result  of  County  Agent  work,  this  spring  more  than  half  a 
million  acres  of  corn  were  planted  with  tested  seed,  and  oats  for  a  quart- 
er of  a  million  acres  were  treated  for  smut. 


The  Linn  County  Farm  Bureau,  Kansas,  C.  K.  Peck,  County  Agent,  has 
secured  t?/elve,  fourteen  and  sixteen- foot  forms  for  the  construction  of 
cement  silos.     These  forms  will  be  rented  at  a  nominal  charge  to  the 
farmers  of  the  county. 


Over  a  hundred  thousand  additional  acres  of  alfalfa  were  sov/n  this 
spring  as  a  result  of  County  Agent  advice. 

Assistant  State  Leader  T*  A,  Coleman,  of  Indiana,  conducted  a  "Better 
Wheat  Production  Ca,mpaign/'  during  September  in  the  t?/enty-seven  counties 
of  Indiana  having  County  Agents.    A  man  from  the  Agricultural  College  was 
sent  into  each  county  for  two  days,  and  from  five  to  twelve  meetings  were 
held.    Each  meeting  ?;as  on  the  farm  of  some  good  wheat  grower.    The  dis- 
cussions, illustrated  by  charts ,  covered  cultural  conditions,  seed,  fer- 
tilisers, insect  pests,  tim-e  of  sowing,  etc.     Ample  time  was  given  to 
the  discussions.     The  total  number  of  meetings  was  190  with  a  total  atten- 
dance of.  7629- 


In  County  Agent  counties  more  than  150  hog  cholera  control  clubs 
have  been  organised. 


In  the  boys*  and  girls*  stock-judging  contest  conducted  by  Mr.  Rusk, 
County  Agent  in  Audrain  County,  Missouri,  at  the  Mexico  Fair  and  Horse 
Show,  the  boys  of  the  county  had  their  eyes  opened  when  a  girl  won  two 
first,  one  second  and  a  third  from  four  classes  judged. 


Mr.  I.  B.  Johnson,  County  Agent  of  Bartholomew  County,  Indiana,  to- 
gether with  Professor  Lants  of  Purdue  University  conducted  a  pruning  and 
spraying  demonstration  in  Jackson  Township,  attended  not  only  by  the 
farmers  but  also  by  the    school  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  township.  At 
the  close  of  the  demonstration,  the  County  Agent  conducted  the  teachers 
and  pupils  over  the  orchard  pointir:^  cut  diseases  and  insect  injuries  and 
describing  the  remedies.    For  Sept^.-.-^r  the  schools  are  using  supplemen- 
tary agricultural  outlines  on  "Farm  Weeds,  Their  Dissemination  and  Eradi- 
cation," prepared  by  the  County  Agent.    The  weeds  are  collected  by  the 
pupils  and  taken  to  the  school  for  study,  the  County  Agent  and  Purdue 
University  assisting  in  identifying  many. 


■c 
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The  purchasing  and  markating  associations  organized  by  County  Agents 
in  the  Northern  and  Western  States  did  business  to  the  value  of  more 
than  a  million  and  one  quarter  dollars  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1S.14  and  effected  a  saving  to  the  farmers  of  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 


A  Farmers'  Exchange,  Labor  and  Rental  Bureau  has  been  organized  in 
Dade  County,  Missouri,  by  County  Agent  S.  J.  Rodekohr,  who  says:  "The 
service  is  free,  no  money  is  handled,  no  guarantee  of  quality  of  the  ar- 
ticle or  responsibility  of  individuals  is  made."    The  Exchange  simply 
brings  the  farmer  that  has  something  to  sell  and  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser together. 


Fifteen  thousand  tons  of  fertilizers  were  heme  mised  last  spring  as 
a  result  of  County  Agent  advice. 


Every  County  Agent  but  two  in  Missouri  united  in  making  a  Farm 
Advisers  Exhibit  and  in  giving  daily  programs  at  the  Missouri  State.  Fair. 
The  programs  consisted  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  on  corn,  silo  con- 
struction, girls*  canning  and  cooking-club  work,  testing  and  creating 
of  seeds,  nixing  sprays,  pruning,  live  stock  judging  and  animal  unsound- 
ness.   Two  lectures  and  demonstrs^ticns  were  given  daily. 


Nearly  five  thousand  farmers  began  keeping  accounts  the  first  of 
this  year,  due  to  the  suggestions  of  the  County  Agents. 


Mr.  W.  L.  Cavert,  Farm  Management  Demonstrator,  doing  special  v7Crk 
in  Chemung  County,  New  York,  in  cooperation  with  Mr.  G.  P,  Scoville, 
writes;  "One  farmer  whose  record  had  been  taken  for  the  year  1911  and 
again  for  the  year  1913  gave  interesting  results  as  to  the  possible  gains 
in  size  of  labor  income,  due  to  the  improvement  of  one  or  two  factors. 
For  the  year  1911  this  farmer  lacked  |j97  of  paying  ^%  interest  on  his 
investment.     For  the  year  1913  his  labor  income  was  |483.    The  improve- 
ment 7;as  due  mostly  to  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  cows.  For 
the  year  1911  the  receipts  per  cow  were  $42;  for  the  year  1913  the  re- 
ceipts per  cow  had  been  raised  to  |75.    Som.e  of  ihe  gain  was  also  due  to 
the  raising  of  about  |130  worth  of  cash  crops,  whereas  but  a  few  dollars 
*'0rth  had  been  raised  in  1911."    Mr.  Cavert  is  now  conducting  Farm  Manage- 
ment Demonstrations  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 


Soy  bear.s,  cowpeas  and  sweet  clover  are  new  crops  in  many  localities 
in  the  Northern  States.    Seventy-six  thousand  acres  of  soy  beans,  17,000 
acres  of  cowpeas,  and  6500  acres  of  sweet  clover  were  planted  this  year 
through  the  influence  of  the  County  Agents. 
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Eight  counties  in  Indiana,  namely;  Gibson,  La?;renc8,  Decatur,  Clin- 
ton, Delav^are,  Pulaski,  Grant  and  Madison  held  a  series  of  silo  meetings 
at  which  the  value  of  the  silo  in  live  stock  farming  and  the  best  type  of 
silo  i^ere  discussed.     Sizbj  meetings  were  held  ivith  a  total  attendance  of 
1990.     Two  hundred  and  twenty  owners  ci  silos  and  181  prospective  buyers 
were  in  attendance.    Following  these  meetings  the  County  Agents  in  Gibson 
and  Grant  counties  conducted  silo  tours  of  those  interested  in  buying  silos 
for  the  purpose  cf  studying  the  type  and  cost  of  silos.     At  each  stop  the 
owner  told  of  cost  and  desirability  or  otherwise  of  his  silo  and  gave  hints 
on  construction.     Thirty-thjree  autos  and  273  people  participated. 


On  October  31,  1914  there  were  two  hundred  and  seventy  County  Agents 
in  the  Northern  and  Western  States  y^orking  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  the  United  States  Departrnent  of  Agriculture. 
They  are  distributed  as  follows: 


NORTH  ATLANTIC 

STATES . 

NORTH 

CENTRAL  STAT 

Connecticut 

1 

Indiana  28 

Mi  ssouri 

12 

Massachusetts 

16 

Illinois  11 

Nebraska 

7 

New  Hampshire 

2 

Iov7a  9 

N.  Dakota 

23 

New  Jersey 

2 

Kansas  '  13 

S.  Dakota 

3 

New  York 

25 

Michigan  15 

Wisconsin 

Pennsylvania 

10 

Minnesota  25 

Vermont 

7 

152 

,  .  .63 

WSSXERN  STATES. 

California 

10 

Oregon 

9 

Colorado 

9 

Utah 

6 

Idaho 

4 

Washington 

9 

Montana 

5 

Wyoming 

2 

New  Mexico 

1 

Total ...» 

00 

F,  H.  Lacj ,  Agent  of  the  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  Farm  Bureau,  reports 
good  results  from  the  use  of  lime.     In  one  case  a  ton  cf  ground  limestone 
per  acre  was  applied  to  part  of  a  field  when  seeding  with  rye  in  1911,  the 
rest  of  the  field  being  seeded  without  lime.     In  the  two  crops  since  har- 
vested from  this  field  the  limed  area  has  given  fully  three  times  as  much 
hay  per  acre  as  the  unlimed  area.     Where  lime  was  used  fine  clean  timothy 
was  produced.    Where  lime  was  not  applied  ragweed  predominated.    This  is 
one  of  many  demonstrations  showing  similar  results  in  Dutchess  County* 
Through  the  work  of  the  Farm  Bureau  an  excellent  grade  of  ground  limestone 
is  now  available  to  all  farmers  along  one  of  the  railroads  at  f2.50  per 
ton  in  bulk  in  car  lets. 


In  Blair  County,  Pa.,  County  Agent  Dunlap  reports  a  successful  Live 
Stock  Contest  in  Catherine  township.     The  Township  Committee  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  was  in  large  measure  responsible  for  the  success  of  this  contest 
which  was  begun  in  May  and  ended  only  in  time  for  the  stock  to  bo  exhib- 
ited at  the  Comity  Fair.    Eleven  calvss  and  four  pigs  were  entered.  All 
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contestants  handed  in  a  strict  account  of  the  expenses  incurred  and  the 
care  put  on  their  respective  animals.     Five  prizes  aggregating  |16  were 
given.     The  individual  was  alloived  60  points;  gain  15  points;  cost  of 
gain  15;  story  10.    The  one  having  highest  score  m  this  scale  of  points, 
with  both  male  and  female  calves  received  his  choice  of  an  animal  from 
two  breeds.  Both  v/inners  chose  Brown  Swiss.    The  winner  of  the  pig  con- 
test on  the  same  scale  of  points  chose  a  Duroc  Jerse^r  pig. 


Mr.  E.  H.  Anderson,  County  Agent  in  Niagara  County,  M.  Y. ,  has  in- 
augurated a  "buy  a  barrel  of  apples"  mox'-ement  for  his  district.     There  is 
a  bountiful  crop  of  apples  this  year  in  this  county  of  intense  orchard 
development  J  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  it  is  realized  that  the  time  is  op- 
portune for  direct  dealing  between  the*  grower  and  the  consumer.     In  this 
way  the  former  can  secure  a  price  above  cost  of  productions^  and  still  fur- 
nish the  consum.er  with  fruit  of  standard  grades  at  a  reasonable  price.  The 
local  press  is  advertising  this  movement  thoroughly  and  the  attempt  is  be- 
ing made  to  get  in  touch  with  every  former  resident.     It  is  hoped  that  the 
former  resident  will  not  only  buy  fruit ,  but  tha^t  he  will  let  his  friends 
kno'ff  where  fruit,  graded  according  to  the  ne?/  standard  of  the  State  of  Mew 
York,  may  be  had  at  reasonable  cost. 


In  Otsego  County,        Y.,  three  meetings  of  the  Bureaus  have  been  held 
for  the  purpose  of  pooling  orders  for  chemicals.     Orders  v/ere  taken  for  105 
tons  of  acid  phosphate.     At  each  meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to  col- 
lect money  and  to  be  at  the  car  to  distribute  the  goods.    For  this  they 
received  fifty  cents  per  ton.    When  the  order  is  finally  placed  the  money 
is  placed  in  the  bank  subject  to  a  sight  draft. 


BOYS'  km  GIRLS'  CLUB  WORK. 

.    Prof.  J.  C.  Kogenson,  State  Agent  in  Charge  of  Club  Work  for  Utah,  re- 
ports that  during  the  two  summer  months  he  conducted  26  canning  demonstra- 
tions, during  which  time  he  canned  before  the  public  1300  quarts  of  vege- 
tables, fruits,  etc.,  including  tomatoes,  pumpkins,  squash,  peas,  beans, 
corn,  carrots,  beets,  cauliflower,  turnips,  greens,  windfall  apples, 
peaches,  plums,  cherries,  currants,  raspberries,  dewberries,  blackberries, 
rhubarb  and  gooseberries.    Over  9,000  girls  and  their  mothers  attended  his 
demonstrations. 

District  Collaborator  P.  J.  Sanders  of  Davis  County,  Utah,  reports 
that  it  took  two  vans  to  transfer  the  club  exhibits  to  the  railroad  station 
and  one  entire  boz  car  to  carry  it  from  Davis  County  to  Salt  Lake  City  at  t. 
State  Fair.    Davis  County  was  the  champion  county  of  the  State  at  this 
Fair  and  in  the  club  work,  both  for  quantity  and  quality  of  products  ex- 
hibited, and  for  the  second  time  wins  the  State  championship  in  the  can- 
ning-club work- 

Miss  Ruth  Bybee  of  West  Point,  Davis  County,  Utah,  won  the  State 
championship.  Miss  Helen  Durham  of  Davis  County,  put  up  99  different 
kinds  of  products,  using  only  a  little  home-made  canning  outfit,  and  the 
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only  reason  why  she  did       .  ;..  h—-^-:--:6.  was  that  Utah  failed 

to  produce  another  canna,ble  product. 

State  and  County  Leaders  are  now  busy  all  over  the  United  States 
getting  th©'  reports  of  the  club  achievements  in  tangible  form  so  as  to 
be  able  to  show  achievement  results. 

Beginning  October  20,  a,nd  continuing  for  one  month,  Prof.  P.  J.  Sanders 
of  Utah,  Prof.  Geo.  S,  Farrell  of  Illinois,  and  Mrs.  Nellie  F.  Snyder  of 
Delaware,  y;ill  be  in  the  field         _;3nts  of  the  Department  on  the  boys* 
and  girls'  club  work,  with  special  reference  to  canning  demonstrations. 
All  three  of  these  have  made  notable  records  along  this  line  of  work,  and 
will  be  able  to  assist  the  agriculturist  In  charge  of  club  work  quite 
materially  m  getting  the  proper  help  to  the  people  who  are  in  immediate 
need  of  t  ne  work. 

Prof.  E.  C.  Bishop,  in  charge  of  the  work  in  Iowa,  has  made  arrange- 
ments for  a  boys'  and  girls'  club  conference  in  connection  with  the  Stats 
Teachers'  Association,  to  v/hich  he  v/ill  call  into  conference  all  of  the 
school  people  who  are  especially  interested  in  the  boys*  and  girls'  club 
work.    At  the  State  Fair  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  recently,  the  building  form- 
erly known  as  the  Woman's  Building  was  formally  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
the  b02;^s '  and  girls*  club  work  of  the  State,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
garden  and  canning  work.    This  is  in  recognition  of  the  work  done  for  the 
boys  and  girls  of  Iowa  by  Professor  Bishop  and  his  Assistants. 

Prof.  Otis  Hall,  a  consolidation  expert  schoolman*  formerly  of  Mont- 
gomery County,  Indiana,  is  nov/  in' charge  of  the  boys*  and  girls'  club 
work  in  Kansas,  with  office  s,t  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Manhattan. 

Prof.  T.  H,  Hewbill,  until  recently  a  m.ember  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Portland,  Oregon,  schools,  has  taken  up  the  work  as  State  Leader  in  Charge 
of  Club  work  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Miss  Augusta  D»  Ivans  ,  formerly  zhe     luia  i^^  voniiiun  worker  lor  Rux-ai 
Schools,  from  the  University  of  Illinois,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
club  work  in  the  state  of  Montana,  with  office  quarters  at  Bo2eman. 

Prof.  E.  L.  Ingalls,  formerly  Assistant  State  Superintendent  in 
Vermont,  and  a  very  successful  county  superintendent  along  the  lines  of 
agriculture  and  boys*  and  girls'  club  work,  has  been  appointed  State 
Leader  in  Vermont  in  the  boys*  and  girls*  work. 

The  Annual  Conference  in  December  will  have  a  full  delegation  from 
practically  all  of  the  33  States  in  the  Northern,  Central,  and  Pacific 
Coast  territory. 
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Prof.  B.  H.  Crocheron,  State  Leader  for  California,  left  Berkeley 
on  October  17  with  a  party  of  about  twenty-five  high-school  agricultural 
club  v/inners  for  a  tour  across  the  country.    The  itinerary  eastward 
includes  visits  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Denver,  Colo;  Lincoln  and  Omaha, 
Nebraska;  the  stockyards  and  National  Dairy  Show  at  Chicago;  Niagara  Falls, 
Buffalo,  and  Ithaca,  New  York,  where  the  boys  are  to  be  entertained  by  the 
students  of  the  College  of  Agriculture;  and  New  York  City,  where  Mayor 
Mitchell  will  give  an  address  of  v/elcome.     On  the  return  trip,  stops  will 
be  made  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington.     At  the  latter  place 
the  party  will  be  in  charge  of  Prof,  0.  H.  Benson,  and  V7ill  bs  received  by 
the  President  and  Secretary  Houston,  besides  visiting  many  places  of  espec- 
ial interest.     Renewing  their  journey,  the  party  will  go  back  to  Berkeley  b 
way  of  Atlanta,  Montgomery,  New  Orleans,  San  Antonio,  and  Los  Angeles. 
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